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The Problem: How can we lead our blind baby from pas- 
sivity to activity? How can we make the environment which 
has such a strong color appeal for the seeing baby interesting, 
real, and meaningful to the blind baby? This is the difficult 
problem that faces the educators of the preschool blind child. 

Progress in working out this problem has been very slow. 
Until recently practically no research work has been done in 
this field and the mother of a blind baby has generally been 
unable to obtain intelligent information about how to deal with 
the problem of blindness. In many cases the mother has 
thought that she was giving her blind baby the best of care by 
safely keeping him out harm’s way and by supplying his every 
need. Thus by depriving him opportunities of using his hands 
in developing play interests and in forming self-help habits she 
has unconsciously placed stumbling-blocks in his path of future 
progress— stumbling-blocks of idleness and dependence on 
others. 

Too often during those early years when all babies should 
be gaining a fundamental source of knowledge through handling, 
manipulating, and exploring their environment, the blind baby 
is set apart and left to gain what he can through his own de- 
vices. As his surroundings have not been made appealing to 
him he then looks to himself for amusement. He waves his 
hands aimlessly in the air, pokes his fingers in his eyes, and 
acquires many mannerisms which have the effect of making 
him appear subnormal although he may be a child of average 
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or even superior mentality. These mannerisms if firmly estab. 
lished in babyhood are later almost impossible to eradicate, and 


they invariably cripple the opportunities of the blind adult. 


If too much time elapses before the blind baby is encourag. 
ed to use his hands constructively, he will not be able to apply 
himself naturally to tasks and neither will he be willing to do so, 
His language also will be more verbal than meaningful because 
he cannot back up his ideas with first-hand experiences. In 
some cases where there has been an extremely inactive child- 
hood the individual has withdrawn from his environment and 
has developed into a daydreamer, living in a world of his own. 


Now let us consider how we can most intelligently help 
our blind baby to feel secure and interested in his environment; 
how we can help him to develop into a normal appearing, self- 
respecting adult. To do this successfully we must not forget 
that life should be made meaningful to the child while he is still 
in babyhood. It is then that we must not deny him experiences 
which will help him to develop play interests and self-help habits 
that will give him a foundation for healthy physical and mental 
growth. During this period I feel that too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon the importance of developing baby’s hand 
skills. Although the sense of hearing, smell, and taste will 
make contributions to his general understanding, his first real 
contact with the world will be a comprehension of what he 
can touch with his fingers. Thus it will be through the sense 
of touch that the strongest link between himself and his en- 
vironment will be made. 


In discussing the importance of manipulation in babyhood 
Joseph Lee tells us in his book Play in Education, page 85, that 
“It is preeminently through the touch of the fingers that the 
first great social relation is built up;” that “the hand is also 
the instrument of the child’s instinct toward mastery of the 
outside world;” that “if it reaches deeper than the eyes, and 
even the voice, as a bearer of the affections it is still more the 
special organ of the will.” If the use of the hand is considered 
So important in the development of the seeing child, it should 
be considered doubly important in the development of the blind 
child. In his case his hands should be trained to be skillful 
servants that will help him to investigate and understand his 
surroundings. After his curiosity is aroused to investigate and 
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explore he will learn rapidly, but to arouse his curiosity is often 
a very slow procedure and demands infinite patience on the part 
of those who would help him. 


How can we focus baby’s attention upon his hands and upon 
the interests they can bring to him? How can we stimulate 
his curiosity to manipulate, explore, and investigate his sur- 
roundings? As the seeing baby’s consciousness is stimulated 
by what he sees with his eyes so the blind baby’s consciousness 
must be stimulated by what he feels with his fingers. Hand 
and finger plays will be educational stepping stones for baby. 
Mother should help him clap his hands to the rhythm of rhyme 
and music, and she should move his fingers singly as she repeats 
nursery jingles. Then when he shows a pleased response she 
should encourage him to play with her hands. After he has 
become sufficiently interested he will notice when mother drops 
one of her hands in her lap and he will hunt for it and laugh 
when he has found it. He has then accomplished something in 
which he can meet success and he will be interested to transfer 
this idea to his play with toys. 

If we guide our blind baby intelligently we should remember 
that his steps in learning should be graded very finely, in order 
that he may connect his ideas logically and thus make steady 
progress. With the old material there should always be some 
new material available because if we do not provide our blind 
child with new stimuli he will be content to stay on one step 
ot progress too long. 


To make his immediate environment interesting to him it 
must be appealing to his sense of touch. In arranging his sur- 
roundings order and simplicity should be stressed so that he 
will not become confused in his first learnings. Great care 
should also be taken in selecting baby’s toys so that they will 
be appealing to his touch and thus arouse his interest. We 
should think of the texture, size, and simplicity of form. 


In regard to the importance of selecting meaningful toy 
Thomas D. Cutsforth has made the following observation on 
page 7 in his book The Blind in School and Society. ‘One of 
the most frequent errors that parents make in the education of 
their blind children is to present to them tactual material which 
is so complex in form and so intricate in tactual pattern that 
it defeats the purpose for which it was intended. The ordinary 
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toy is such an intricate tactual object that the blind child ean 
make nothing meaningful of it.” 

As soon as the child’s curiosity has been aroused to learn 
about his environment through his fingers he should be encour- 
aged to use his hands in developing constructive play interests 
and in forming self-help habits. As his world will consist large- 
ly of what he can touch he will have to gain ideas about many 
simple relationships through repeated touch experiences. For 
example, the relation of a cover to a box, a doorknob to a door, 
and a large peg to a hole in the peg board. It does not mean 
that in order to skillfully train the young child’s hands that he 
should be provided with expensive equipment. The simplest 
home affords abundant learning material for him. The impor- 
tant point is that the child should be intelligently guided so that 
he may gain the same concrete experiences with his hands that 
the seeing child acquires so readily with his eyes. 


In baby’s development we must not overlook the importance 
of giving him opportunities to establish habits of self-reliance. 
He should early be encouraged to attend to his personal needs 
independently. When he is very young he should be made in- 
terested in the process of dressing. When mother is dressing 
him she should put his hands on the different articles of cloth- 
ing and she should clearly name the article as he touches it. 
Soon he will want to help and when he finds he can pull his 
shoes and stockings off independently he will be delighted, and 
will want to try more difficult tasks. 


The baby should also be encouraged to feed himself inde- 
pendently. He should be taught to hold his spoon without 
assistance and then gradually he will learn the relationship be- 
tween the spoon, the dish, the food, and his mouth. Eating 
independently is perhaps the most difficult task that the young 
blind child has to learn. Because it is so hard to teach the 
child to eat the mother saves trouble by feeding him, but in 
doing this she does not realize how seriously she is retarding 
his progress toward independence. 


Therefore, if a blind child has been given opportunities to 
use his hands in developing play interests and self-help habits 
he will be well equipped to enter school at the age of six. By 
this time his motor-manual coordination should be good enough 
so that he can begin to read and write braille and to use other 
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kindergarten and first grade material which will be provided for 
him in school. 


In this paper I have discussed quite fully the possibility of 
leading a blind baby from passivity to activity by giving him 
a meaningful understanding of his environment through the 
development of manual skills. In our research department at 
the Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School for the Blind, 
which is under the direction of Dr. Kathryn E. Maxfield, we are 
constantly trying to find workable solutions to this problem. I 
would like to speak of a few children who are now attending 
our School whose problems show the results of misguided early 
training. Although these children have had a bad start in early 
life we are doing our best to put them on the right road toward 
normal development. 


Carl: Carl was born June 22nd, 1934. He has no vision 
and comes from a home of poor caliber. This little boy was 
admitted to our Home in December, 1935. At this time Carl 
was entirely untrained and had developed a serious case of 
malnutrition. Under our program his physical condition has 
greatly improved. He now walks independently but he does not 
yet move about with a feeling of security. He is now complete- 
ly toilet trained and has learned how to feed himself indepen- 
dently at table. Probably due to his lack of previous training 
and experiences his language development is quite seriously re- 
tarded. However, he is now beginning to show an interest in 
repeating words. He has formed some play interests, but here 
again, his feeling of insecurity is a drawback to him because 
it impedes his curiosity to explore his environment. 


Blanche: Blanche was born June 22nd, 1934. She distin- 
guished light from dark. She comes from a cultured family, 
but her parents were completely at a loss to know how to deal 
with their child’s problem of blindness. Blanche was admitted 
to our School on January the 7th, 1937. She was in good phy- 
sical condition, could stand alone for several minutes when hold- 
ing on to a piece of furniture, but she could not walk. She 
objects strenuously to swallowing food or to drinking milk ex- 
cept from a bottle. She is completely untrained in toilet habits. 
It seems that her only play interest is to shake a brightly color- 
ed rattle. On account of this behavior Blanche appears to be 
very subnormal but we cannot rightly judge her ability until 
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we have given her educational opportunities through which to 
develop. 

In contrast to the blind baby whose progress has been 
hampered by a lack of intelligent guidance, I would like to give 
a brief picture of a blind baby who grew to adulthood under 
favorable conditions. Miss Hill was fortunate in that she spent 
her babyhood in an environment where much thought was taken 
in helping her to develop normally. She was early encouraged 
to use her hands and every effort was made to give her meaning- 
ful experiences in interesting surroundings. The result was 
that the child made normal progress, learning to play, talk, walk, 
and eat at the usual periods. She did not acquire mannerisms 
and as a young child she learned to do things very skillfully with 
her hands. Now, as an adult, Miss Hill entirely supports her- 
self, very successfully holding a position as an Ediphone oper- 
ator. Her fingers are extremely sensitive and she makes fine 
judgments of objects through her sense of touch. Except for 
color, her judgment of an object which she has explored with 
her hands can be compared very favorably with that of a person 
with sight. She is alert and is able to make good adjustments 
to the various situations which confront her in the busy world. 
Miss Hill is a typical example of what can be accomplished if 
proper emphasis is placed on the early training of a young blind 
child. 





The purpose of Health Education and instruction in the 
schools is to train the individual child to establish correct hab- 
its of living. It is well known that habits are formed slowly 
and one cannot tell just how long it will take to develop a habit. 
But one does know that if favorable attitudes towards a given 
practice are established and the practice is repeated correctly 
over and over again with satisfaction, that sometime a habit 
will be formed. 


—Binet Record—November, 1936 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 


ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


GETTING READY 


Professor Johnstone knew what happiness his boys had 
found at Menantico. Here was work and play to their liking, 
and they had become useful and contented—boys and men who 
would not fit in the outside world, that world that did not un- 
derstand them, or had little patience with them; a world where 
they got into endless trouble. Knowing that in Burlington 
County there was so much need of help of this kind, and that 
there were uncounted acres of unused iand, he was very earnest 
in his hope of starting another Colony there. “Many of these 
boy-men,”’ he wrote, “make excellent farmers, dairymen, swine 
herds and poultry raisers under proper direction, and in the 
winter they can work in the tailor, paint, carpenter, mattress 
and mat shops. They can pickle and can the products of the 
land... .. . and are happy when they have occupation suited 
to their needs. If one will but see them, he will quickly under- 
stand the joy they get out of congenial work.” 





The New Lisbon area attracted him, being the field of 
Miss Kite’s recent work. In the summer of 1915 Professor 
Johnstone, with State Senator Blanchard White and two or 
three others, hunted for a place. They inspected old mills at 
Atsion. They were lost in the pine wilderness at Batsto. 
When they came to Harrisia, a deserted village with its old 
paper mill, five or six brick houses, gas plant, and a flowing 
eight-inch artesian well, Senator White said, ‘Just the place! 
The State will give it to you.” ‘No, too far into the country.” 


They were driven by Mr. Frank Lawrence, who now and 
then had given Miss Kite a day’s free service as his contribution 
toward the Piney cause. He was a Piney himself—one of the 
honorable, self-respecting families, of whom there are many. 
After two days of hunting they came to an old oak tree with 





This is the fourth of a number of stories telling something of the brief life history 
of the Burlington County Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a 
simple manner for the Calany boys themselves.—Ed. 
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a sign on it,—“Ongs”—and a picture of a big hat. There was 
an old wagon shed on one side of the road, and an old hotel 
on the other, both empty and falling in. Today there is noth- 
ing but the oak tree and the name. 


They continued two or three miles eastward, and came to 
a forester’s shack, which stood along the trail where our truck 
patch is now. Across the road, where the trail leads to Upper 
Mill, stood the little schoolhouse. Near this was Mike Jan- 
none’s farm house (now Maple Cottage). This was Four Mile! 


Professor Johnstone spent a night in the woodsman’s shack, 
his horse being stabled in the adjoining shed, and stamping and 
snorting all night long, not liking forest accommodations very 
much. 

So here in Burlington County, much of which was untouch- 
ed forest, the State cooperated with the anxious citizens, and 
donated to them a tract of land in the Lebanon State Forest, 
and promised them $15.00 a month per person for food. 

Several “State people” assisted in this new project. They 
were Commissioner Joseph P. Byers; Commissioner of Fduca- 
tion, Calvin Kendall; Mr. Gaskill, State Forester; the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Department of Public Highways; and Rut- 
gers University. 

Yes, here were land and food; but no buildings. Money 
had to be raised. Mrs. Fremont was given the press work to 
do, which means “telling the world” what they wanted. There 
followed some exciting months. The campaign was on. Miss 
White was a fine organizer, and was assisted by wealthy people 
and earnest workers in the surrounding towns. Meetings were 
held all winter, beginning November 17th, 1913, many of them 
in Burlington, with Miss Margaret Haines as the secretary. 
Mr. Bostwick, an Episcopal clergyman of Vincentown, was a 
great money raiser, and he canvassed not only in New Jersey 
but in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Twelve towns of the county were represented at that first 
meeting in November, held in the Burlington High School Audi- 
torium. Mr. Byers, Professor Johnstone, and Miss Kite told the 
citizens of the plans and needs of the new Colony. 

Mr. Daniel W. Bishop, of Florence, was unanimously elected 
the chairman of these workers. Our Colony should always re- 
vere the memory of this kindly man. He was a laypreacher, 
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or evangelist, and all his spare time (his daily work was being 
foreman at the brass foundry in Florence) was spent in good 
works. Aithough he was senior deacon oi: the Baptist Church, 
he preached in all churches, and was a public-spirited and broad- 
minded citizen. He “stumped” the county for Four Mile, and 
brought in much money. As Miss Haines said, “The prayers 
of a righteous man prevail.” 


Of one place Mr. Bishop said, ‘We will canvass the entire 
town—including the saloon.” Members of his committee said, 
horrified, ‘‘We won’t go in there.” Said he, ‘Absolutely yes; 
we are not teaching morals.” In a poor street there was a 
widowed mother and her little boy. She had so little. But— 
“I want to give; I can give ten cents.” She went to a china 
cup on the mantel. Her boy said, “But, Mom, you are saving 
that to buy yourself some tea.” 


“With that ten cents,” said Professor Johnstone, ‘we will 
build the Colony.”’ It was through such generosity and earnest- 
ness that our Colony was founded. Along with these poor and 
kindly people worked the wealthy ones. Miss Kite tells the 
story of a meeting in a rich community where Commissioner 
Byers was to speak. It was pouring rain, and there were just 
two people in the audience. To these Mr. Byers made his best 
speech, and one of the men was so much interested that he 
gave a great deal of money. 


Miss Kite tells another one of a wealthy Quaker, who had 
already given much money. The committee was going around, 
not soliciting money, but explaining the proposition to the citi- 
zens. Miss Kite went to this man’s home and rang the bell. 
No one came. She rang again. Then a quaint, neat little 
Quaker lady came to the door—the mistress herself. She was 
annoyed, and said, ‘So, I suppose thee has come for the sub- 
scription list.” 


This made Miss Kite angry, and she answered, ‘Absolutely 
not! There is something far worse should engage your atten- 
tion. Good bye.” And Miss Kite hurried away. The Quaker 
lady liked this rebuff, and became interested and a great helper. 

The campaign was announced in all the Mount Holly 
Churches, and Miss Kite had been spreading the news, as usual. 
One good Catholic woman said to another solicitor, ‘‘What—- 
want me to give to that? Well, if it’s for an institution that 
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will take the likes of her in, ll give.” Miss Kite chuckles when 
she says she did not always make the right impression! 

While busily getting ready, the committee met in various 
places, including the Court House in Mount Holly. By Noven- 
ber 28th, a great amount of work had been done in a short 
time; but they had only about half the money that was need- 
ed to begin the work. At every meeting Professor Johnstone 
awakened fresh zeal by his encouraging words. 

On January 6, 1914, they met at the home of Miss Haines 
in Burlington, at which meeting they named the new baby,— 
“The Burlington County Colony of the Training School at Vine- 
land.” “Four Mile,’ for short! Board members to govern the 
Colony were to be chosen from the Committee, and some of the 
first were named at this meeting. 

We will go back a few years in our story. At The Training 
School in Vineland there had been a man by the name of J. 
Frank Macomber. He had worked for Professor Johnstone for 
several years, having charge of the store and the purchasing. 
Mrs. Macomber was a trained nurse. But there came a time 
when they left, and started a store in Pennsylvania. Fate was 
busy planning things differently. About a year later there oc- 
curred a disastrous fire, and the property was destroyed, along 
with his hopes. 


We will jump forward again to a beautiful Fall day in 1913. 
Professor Johnstone was sitting by a ditch in Whitesbog, rather 
discouraged, talking with Miss Kite. Problems of the new Col- 
ony had increased, and in a way he felt that he had reached 
a stone wall. Who was to care for this venture when it did 
get started? “Just what shall we do?” he despaired. 


Miss Kite says she remembers the golden sunlight as it 
shone through the trees of the wilderness. She suddenly sprang 
to her feet and exclaimed, “That’s why the store burned down!” 


That is how Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Macomber became the 
first managers of Four Mile. 


Next chapter: “EARLY Days AT Four MILE.” 
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A Reading Disability Problem 


JESSIE B. MARSH 


Vice Principal—Chestnut Street School, Newark, N. J. 


A neat brown haired, brown eyed, stout boy, age eleven and 
one-half years, is Wallace. He is “Fat” to his classmates. He 
came particularly to my attention as I passed through his 5B 
room during the first week of this term. Lethargic, apathetic, 
indolent appearing, there he was just sitting and that was all. 
I had always known that he was a reading problem but never 
till that September morning did I seem to realize what a pathetic 
figure he was. I felt called upon by some inner voice to at- 
tempt to get him going, at least, somewhere in school. 

As I talked his case over with his teacher, I found that 
according to her opinion, he was poor in everything except art. 
While he was regular in his attendance, he came just because 
he had to come. This same teacher, not having promoted him 
in June, still had him in her class as there is but one 5B room 
in my small school. To her he was just impossible. To me, 
at that moment, a talk with the boy seemed imperative. In five 
minutes he and I were down in my office beginning our conver- 
sation. 


“You have a real difficulty in school work now, Wallace, 
haven’t you and it is ———” said I waiting a moment. 


“Reading” he sang out rather softly blushing a bit. 


“There is no reason why a boy like you who wants to read 
as much as you seem to can’t do better than you have been 
doing. How would you like to work with me? Don’t you think 
you and I working as hard as we can ought to get somewhere 
this term?” He smiled his approval, seemed a bit cheered up 
at the personal interest and I promised to see him the next day. 
Two weeks later that next day came. I had no clerk and I 
found not a minute to give to him. In the meantime, however, 
I managed to speak to him on tne stairs and in the court assur- 
ing him that I had not forgotten and that I would see him in 
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a few days. He smiled at me rather confidently, as if he knew 
I’d do something about the matter somehow and sometime. 

In the meanwhile I looked over the results of his Kuhlmann 
Anderson Test to find out what recommendations the Child 
Guidance Department had made. His I1.Q. a few months pre. 
vious was given as 84. Miss Weber went on to say that al- 
though he showed a good deal of common sense in every day 
situations, his one big handicap was his poor reading ability. 
Miss Weber had recommended that if it be possible, he be given 
individual help daily. Here we were, Wallace and I trying to 
bring Miss Weber’s plan to come to pass. Our goal was before 
us. 

At this point it was brought to my attention that a Kuhl- 
mann Anderson test or a Stanford Binet told me very little about 
Wallace’s reading disabilities. Dr. Anderson recommended 
Marion Monroe’s book “Children Who Cannot Read” with sug- 
gestive testing material and “Betts Ready to Read Tests.” | 
began at once using Marion Monroe’s book as my guide. 

The tests I have given to date and the results follow: 


WALLACE 
C. A. — 11.6 
M. A. — 9.4 
I.Q.— 84 
Gray’s Oral Reading - 3.0 
Iota Word Test - - 28 
Word Discrimination - 2.8 
Spelling - - - - 28 
Arithmetic - - - ome 


As I knew nothing about the use of the Betts Ready to 
Read Tests and the use of the Ophthalmic Telebinocular, Miss 
Kelly of the Binet Department very kindly came to help me give 
the first tests to Wallace. She tested the vision and I gave as 
many of the others as I could. Here is the result in as many 
of the tests as she and I were able to give. 

I. Betts Word Form Test Superior 
“Phonetic Elements Test 7 
II. Auditory Readiness . 


“ Fusion . 
“Perception ’ 
Visual Sensation and Perception 
Eyesight : No difficulty Excellent 
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Oculomotor and Perception Habits: These tests showed 
some of Wallace’s difficulties and gave me a base for determin- 
ing some of the remedial work I am trying to give. 

Here are the error types: 


1. Vowels Now read New 
Knew Know 
2. Consonants Bad . Bab 
Build ' Duild 
Confusion of Park 28 Bark 
B’s - P’s - D’s Dark as Bark 
Drop - Borp 
But si Put 
3. Reversals Oh . Ho 
Ink " Kin 
4. Addition Even e Every 
5. Substitution Touch ” Too Much 
Lead " Learn 
6. Refusals 20 out of 60 words 


The handedness test indicated a tendency toward right 
handedness. 

In reading five hundred words in a third reader I found 
the same types of errors: 


Vowels Bed read Bad 
With : Weth 7 Errors 
Consonants Ball ’ Dall 3 = 
Tend * Tent 
Reversals Card ™ Crad 2 ” 
Spot - Sopt 
Omission 0 
Substitution Through . Thought 2 “ 
Repetition 0 “ 
Addition of Word 0 ” 
Omission 1 a 
Refusals and Aid 9 ss 
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This list of Wallace’s difficulties shows me that I must get 
him to see and know that b’s- d's and p’s are different letters, 
having distinctive sound of their own. He must not jump at 
a word because it has a similar beginning. He must stop when 
he calls ink - kin and sound that first part of the word which 
he really knows. Immediately we set to work on drill exercises 
using Akin’s Word Mastery and Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Exercises in Reading, Bruckner and Lewis. Wallace smiles 
when I take out this book. To him it is alla game. He likes 
to come to me. There is always a smile now. Today I asked 
him if he would be willing to forego gymnasium (which by the 
way, he loves) in case I found time to work with him at that 
period. 

“Certainly,” said he, “I can’t miss my reading.” Yester- 
day his parting remark was, “What do you think, Miss Marsh, 
I try to read all the signs on my way to school and wherever | 
go now?” Doesn’t this show a good attitude? 


As a help in my work with Wallace I had been using my 
W. P. A. library worker, a normal school graduate, and a young 
girl much interested in my problem. We were just making a 
fine start when she was removed. So now I am alone. In ad- 
dition to the word mastery work we were trying the Touch and 
Learn Method as is used by Dr. Fernald. This I read of in the 
magazine “Today” and the Readers’ Digest. 


When I was beginning this remedial work in reading | 
realized that Wallace needed a change in his school room en- 
vironment. He should have been in 5A and here he was again 
in 5B. So based on his great desire to improve his reading 
and his excellent cooperative spirit in all the tests I had given 
him, I put him ahead. A fine sympathetic teacher made the 
change ideal although she was new to her grade and I couldn't 
ask her to do much individual work with him. However she 
let Wallace move along at his own rate in all work. In spelling, 
his other great difficulty, while the class had ten words, he 
was responsible for two. In social science, his fine art work 
made him feel that he was cooperating and could do something 
worth while. He is most happy. 


His next request was—could he be on the safety patrol. 
His teacher, the chief, and I conferred and he belonged to the 
patrol. Today he is one of our best. On the day the new 
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white raincoats arrived he fell down the stairs in his eagerness 
to be measured for his. Luckily he wasn’t hurt severely. A 
little rubbing of the knee and on he went. 


And now what have I learned as a result of my work with 
Wallace. What use shall I make of it as I encounter other read- 
ing disability cases. 


1. When a doctor examines a patient, he doesn’t dismiss 
the case with ‘“‘Yes indeed you are sick. Here is your medicine.” 
He must first make a thorough examination of all important 
organs. Perhaps the X-ray may be necessary. So with a rem- 
edial reading case. We cannot help the child on general prin- 
ciples with just a wild splash of indefinite effort toward helping 
him. We must know to the minutest detail the condition of 
his eyes, his ears, whether he is right handed or left; why he 
fails to pick out new words; to sound them correctly and finally 
to get something out of his reading besides drudgery. 


2. Many tests are needed to properly diagnose and analyze 
one child’s reading disabilities. Marion Monroe’s “Children 
Who Cannot Read” is most valuable. 


3. Every child, even though he has reached the place 
where he feels that he is a failure in reading, has a way by 
which we may approach him, if one can but get inside his shell 
and make him feel that he is doing better in something be it 
ever so small. Right here is where individual work with a 
keen, sympathetic, understanding teacher is what counts. 


In closing, it may be interesting to note that Wallace has 
a brother who is a reading problem also. He is in 3B. After 
I get on a bit further with the big boy, I shall try the younger 
boy to see particularly if it will not be easier to find out Rus- 
sell’s difficulties in 3B where he is nine years old, instead of 
waiting until he is twelve in 5A. 


Incidentally I thought that by working with the two boys 
in the same family I might be able to make some interesting 
comparisons at a later date. 
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Annual Report 


CLARRETTE SEHON 
Executive Secretary, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Acting on the decision of my Committee, I have concentrat- 
ed this year on strengthening the contacts already made among 
women’s groups, and creating new ones wherever possible. It 
has been a satisfaction to note as the year has progressed, a 
definite increase of interest among them in the work of The 
Training School, and especially in the Research Department. 


So many requests came for speaking engagements, it was 
necessary to confine acceptances to District or State meetings, 
where many clubs could be reached at one time, or to clubs in 
communities where I had never been before. Even with this 
careful attempt to keep the numbers down, I have gone “abroad” 
to tell of The Training School thirty-eight times. 


We had hoped this past year to be able to make our 
work more nationally known among club women, and to this 
end, a house-party was arranged at The Training School, in 
honor of Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Clarence Fraim, Na- 
tional Federation Welfare Chairman, and the entire Board of 
the New Jersey Federation of Club Women. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Lawson was taken ill of influenza, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
three days prior to the house-party, and Mrs. Fraim was s0 
seriously ill that her doctor forbade her coming to Vineland. 
This was a keen disappointment, but it was with real joy that 
we received and entertained some thirty-eight members of the 
New Jersey Federation Board. The following excerpts from 


letters received after the house-party give proof of deepened 
interest in our work: 


“I have a ‘feeling’ our experience at Vineland will 
come back with renewed interest, and an earnest urge 


to support in a greater way the oustanding work of the 
School.” 
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“I now have an interest in the School I probably 
could not have gotten under any other circumstances. 
I shall always have the success of the School in mind 
and endeavor to interest others.” 

“You are doing a wonderful piece of work and we 
can talk of it to others so much better because of our 
visit.” 

“Tt was an educational trip for me, and I shall en- 
joy telling my Club women more about Vineland.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to express how deeply I 
feel I must help.” 

“The opportunity to extend further among New 
Jersey women the interest already given great impetus 
may be the beginning of a national feminine concern 
for the School. Who knows?” 


These friends came in time for dinner on March 18th, and 
afterwards gathered in Garrison Hall for a meeting presided 
over by Professor Johnstone. A program was given by the 
children and Commissioner Ellis talked informally about our 
research work. The next morning after breakfast, most of 
them remained to visit the school department and various cot- 
tages. 

The New Jersey Women’s Club Vineland Research Project 
entered its third year when appeals were sent to the clubs the 
last of January, and to date, gifts from 123 clubs total $626.77, 
which represents an increase of clubs contributing. For the 
third consecutive year the Vineland Woman’s Club gave a bene- 
fit program, fifty percent of the proceeds of which were given 
to The Training School Research Fund. Due to greater expens- 
es and unforeseen circumstances, this year’s benefit did not 
bring as great returns as the two previous years. 

The Wallsholm Club in Vineland and several clubs in other 
districts gave special Training School parties and worked dili- 
gently so as to send substantial gifts to the Research Project. 

We are looking forward to the Sixth Annual Women’s Club 
Spend-the-Day Party to be held at The Training School on April 
28th. Letters are coming in now from clubs all over the State, 
Saying that they are expecting to send large delegations. 

The consciousness on the part of the club women of the 
need of research, and therefore, of funds with which to carry 
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on, is beginning to bring suggestions and names in various 
locations, as to where such funds might be procured. These 
are being carefully followed up, and while we have not as yet 
found a fairy godmother, the fact that the women are, of their 
own volition, making such suggestions is of inestimable value. 

Among other women’s groups contacted is the New Jersey 
Chapter of Colonial Dames. I was invited to speak at their 
spring meeting at the Old Barracks in Trenton. Later they 
voted to give $200.00 to The Training School for its research 
work. 


Last summer after the club work had been suspended for 
the vacation season, I spent most of June and all of July in 
personal calls on trust officers and lawyers throughout the en- 
tire southern part of New Jersey, and as far North as Elizabeth 
and Newark. It was encouraging to have several of them re- 
port that they had written bequests for The Training School 
into wills. Others had suggested it where they were quite sure 
that it would be included. These visits have been followed up 
with letters and literature, and this spring and summer the 
personal visits will be continued. 


There have been no benefit lectures by Pearl Buck this 
year. She has, as always, been graciously willing to assist, 
but the invitations for such have come from such distant places 
that it has not been feasible to accept. 


Two articles have been written and published, the first in 
the Philadelphia Forum Magazine, from which reprints were 
made, and the second in the New Jersey Club Woman Magazine. 
Numerous articles have been written and sent to various papers 
throughout the State. There has been splendid cooperation on 


the part of these newspapers, and they have used our material 
whenever possible. 


Two large exhibits have been held during the year. The 
first was in Atlantic City, in connection with the Women’s Club 
Convention last May, and the second in September at the Tren- 
ton State Fair. In preparing for this latter, a complete, minia- 
ture model of The Training School was made. It not only 
attracted a great deal of attention at the fair, but has since 
been used for several smaller exhibits. 
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In October I worked with Dr. Kreezer and helped plan an 
exhibit for the Society of Research in Child Development, which 
was held in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Cranmer came back as a full-time secretary on the 
first of October, this being necessitated by the increasing amount 
of office work connected with our various projects and enter- 
prises. 

It has been most helpful this past year to have Professor 
Johnstone acting as a special member of this Committee, and 
the privilege of discussing plans and problems with him at all 
times, and the encouragement of the other members of the Com- 
mittee have been valued and appreciated more than can ever be 
known. 





The fact that the mentally retarded child learns more slow- 
ly and forgets more quickly than the average person means 
that he should be taught what he needs to know and only when 
he needs to know it. In teaching him nothing until he is ready 
to use it, and providing opportunities for constant practice of 
what it taught, we make it possible for him to acquire and re- 
tain the knowledge and habits necessary for his success in later 
life. In traditional education we have assumed that during the 
period of compulsory school attendance the foundations of 
knowledge must be the same for all, regardless of whether the 
ultimate structure is to be a skyscraper or a one-story cottage. 
Since in special education we are laying foundations only for 
one-story cottages, there is a tremendous saving in materials, 
time and labor. 

Chas. Scott Berry, American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, 1936. 
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Announcements 


The program for the Annual Meeting of the Americap 
Association on Mental Deficiency is ready. A glance at topics 
and speakers indicates that this year’s session will be of unusual 
interest. All the meetings will be held at Hotel Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. The four day program, beginning with the 
morning session at 10 A. M. on Tuesday, May 5, and ending with 
the afternoon session on Saturday, May 8, considers questions 
of interest, to institution executives, those engaged in scientific 
work with the mentally deficient, special class teachers, and 
many others who come in contact with defective children. There 
will be no evening meetings except the dinner on May 7, at 
which Dr. Benjamin O. Whitten, Superintendent at State Train- 
ing School, Clinton, South Carolina, will deliver his presidential 
address. 

The exhibits this year are unique and are called Activities 
Demonstrations. This means that girls and boys from local 
institutions will exhibit their own work. We shall see classes 
in elementary handwork for children of lower mental levels, 
engraving, weaving, woodwork, and a rhythm band. 

Mr. George B. Thorn, Superintendent of the Vineland State 
School, is Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, and 
Mr. Edward L. Johnstone, Superintendent of the State Colony 
at Woodbine, Secretary. —D. B. 





UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


We are glad to welcome the return of the magazine “Un- 
derstanding the Child,” formerly published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene. This publication was suspended 
in October, 1935 and will hereafter be published by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Henry B. Elkind, M. D., Medical Director of the Massz- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene who was formerly on its 
Editorial Board has been made Editor in Chief. Dr. Elkind 
has a strong Board of Associate Editors. 

The current issue, April, is the first to appear under the 
new auspices. It is distinctively a magazine for teachers. 
There have been some changes, among which is the addition 
of a department for books and magazines. The department 
of case studies which has been a very popular feature of the 
magazine will be continued. —H. H. 
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